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The “Best Union Members”: 
Class, Race, Culture, and Black Worker 
Militancy in Chicago’s Stockyards 
during the 1930s 


PAUL STREET 


FEBRUARY 15, 1938, was a tense day at the Wilson & Company 
meatpacking plant in Chicago’s South Side stockyards district. That 
afternoon, eighty-seven workers in the Wilson’s sheep-killing “gang” 
idled the plant’s entire sheep division for nearly an hour. Those workers 
stepped down from their raised work platforms, leaving valuable sheep 
carcasses spoiling and dangling from overhead conveyors, to protest the 
discharge of veteran black worker Johnny Johnson, who had been fired 
because blisters prevented him from tying lamb legs at the pace de- 
manded by his foreman. The striking workers included both blacks and 
whites. Given the predominantly black composition of the stockyards’ 
cattle-, hog-, and, especially, sheep-killing departments in the 1930s, 
however, the strikers were mostly African Americans. Faced with dra- 
matic, interracial resistance at a strategic beginning point in the 
continuous-flow slaughtering, processing, and packing process, Wilson 
took Johnson back on another job.! 

The striking workers belonged to the recently formed Packinghouse 
Workers’ Organizing Committee (PWOC), an especially aggressive and 
idealistic affiliate of the militant new Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO). The industrial-unionist CIO was formed in 1938 as rival to 
the more conservative, cautious, and craft-oriented American Federation 
of Labor (AFL). It was dedicated to the organization of all industrial 
workers, regardless of skill and related distinctions of race, religion and 
ethnicity. 

The work stoppage at Wilson’s was just one among many examples 
of black packinghouse workers’ early participation in the militant new 
unionism of the CIO. When Harold Preece surveyed Chicago’s 
meatpacking district for the black daily Chicago Defender in the fall of 
1939, he found “colored members”—from the union’s Assistant Na- 
tional Director “Hank” Johnson “down to the Negro shop-steward who 
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may preach at some storefront church on Sunday”—to be “the back- 
bone” of the PWOC.? That same year, the University of Chicago’s 
Oscar Hutton argued that black workers were “the backbone of many 
CIO unions” in Chicago, especially the PWOC. He discovered that black 
packinghouse workers “remain intensely loyal” to their CIO union even 
after long periods of layoff from the meatpacking industry.4 One year 
earlier, black sociologist Horace Cayton learned from a PWOC officer 
that blacks had surpassed Polish Americans as “the best union mem- 
bers” in the “Yards” largely Polish- and Lithuanian-American workforce.° 
Consistent with that claim, blacks comprised a disproportionate share of 
the union’s stewards, volunteer organizers and committee members and 
the animal killing floors staffed primarily by African American males 
were the early PWOC’s most militant and heavily organized work de- 
partments in Chicago.® “Colored people has woke up to unionism now,” 
one black packinghouse labor told Cayton: “he [the black worker] won’t 
accept the boss-man’s telling him, ‘you don’t want to be with the white 
man’. ... The average Negro makes a good union man.”’ 

The special black militancy was not limited, however, to males. In 
1939, Chicago PWOC activist Anna Novack told Betty Burke of the 
Federal Writers Project that “the Polish and Lithuanian girls” were “the 
hardest to get in” the CIO packinghouse union. “The colored girls,” by 
contrast, “come into the union easy, and at union meetings they now 
stand up and have their say.” Novack’s claim was seconded more than 
three decades later in an oral history interview with Sophie Kosciolowski, 
an early CIO shop-steward at the Chicago Armour plant and the first 
head of PWOC’s Women’s Organizing Committee. “The colored girls 
were better,” Kosciolowski recalled, “easier to organize than the white 
women.”® 

Chicago’s stockyards provide an especially striking, though not the 
only, anomaly for labor historian David Brody’s ill-advised 1985 judge- 
ment that, for black workers, “the CIO cause seemed less a hopeful 
event than a threat to their precarious place in American industry.” 

This new black militancy marked a significant turn of fortune for 
those engaged in the struggle to organize workers in the notorious in- 
dustrial setting that Upton Sinclair dubbed “the Jungle.” Chicago pack- 
inghouse union activists long had been frustrated by what they per- 
ceived as black workers’ tendency not to join unions before the 1930s. 
During national meatpacking strikes in 1904 and 1921-1922, Chicago 
packinghouse unions had collapsed, thanks partly to the packers’ use of 
black strikebreakers, who refused to join “the white man’s union.”’ Black 
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workers, hired in part for their perceived company loyalty, attained a 
permanent and significant presence in the packinghouses, particularly 
on the strategic, all-important animal killing floors, where the packing 
companies especially valued loyal, that is, non-union workers.!° The 
black community’s reputation for siding with capital over labor within 
and beyond the stockyards led a worker in the Armour plant’s employee 
barbershop to interrupt activists discussing the CIO’s possibilities in the 
1930s stockyards with the question, “what about the colored people, 
who break strikes?”!! 

How and why did these previously “company loyal” black workers 
emerge as the stockyards’ “best,” most militant union members during 
the 1930s? Historical scholarship on blacks and the CIO, which now 
includes an expanding new literature focused on the meatpacking indus- 
try and Chicago’s stockyards,!* finds a combination of forces that si- 
multaneously pushed and pulled black industrial workers into the new 
industrial unions of the 1930s. On the push side stood black workers’ 
troubled relationship with industrial employers, who betrayed the here- 
tofore mostly non-union black community by designating blacks as the 
“first fired and the last re-hired” during the Great Depression. At the 
same time, employers’ conscious scattering of black workers throughout 
workplace facilities during the 1920s produced a shared, interracial work- 
place experience of exploitation, interdependence, and resistance for 
black and white workers. As a result, union organizers were able to 
build upon a new biracial solidarity developed on the shop-floor over 
the course of the interwar period. In a classic case of ironic and unin- 
tended consequences, employers’ racialization of their industrial rela- 
tions provided conditions favorable for interracial unionization and black 
militancy. 

On the pull side, many CIO unions made special appeals to black 
labor, putting the particular needs of black workers at the forefront of 
their list of demands. CIO leaders and organizers knew that the indus- 
trial model of union organization they championed required racially 
inclusive unions, especially where blacks made up a significant portion 
of the workforce. They were aware that leading industrial employers 
had commonly used black workers to prevent or destroy unions and that 
managers placed black workers in hot, filthy, backbreaking and other- 
wise disagreeable tasks at the strategic front end of the modern indus- 
trial work process (killing floors in meatpacking and iron foundries in 
Detroit’s auto plants) where workers possessed their greatest capacity to 
halt production and damage materials. They knew also that unions affili- 
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ated with the rival AFL owed part of their weakness in industry to black 
workers’ perception of AFL unions as hostile and indifferent to black 
needs and capacities. This knowledge was greatest among the CIO’s 
significant and influential number of Communist and other leftist orga- 
nizers, for whom belief in racial equality was a fundamental article of 
faith as well as practical organizing necessity. 

This commonsensical and largely workplace-based analysis!3 provides 
no small part of the explanation for black union leadership in the Chi- 
cago stockyards of the late 1930s. Chicago’s meatpacking industry pos- 
sessed in relatively great degree each of the factors that historians rightly 
deem crucial to CIO success with black workers: a significant, strategic, 
and long-term black position in the workplace, the racial integration of 
key work departments over the course of the interwar years, the betrayal 
of outward black company allegiance through racially discriminatory 
layoffs during the Great Depression, and a strong union commitment to 
racial equality influenced by effective left-wing leadership. 

But this crucial conjuncture of workplace and union factors, the dis- 
covery of which lies at the heart of recent scholarship on race and class 
in Chicago’s packinghouses,!* does not provide the entire explanation. 
Two additional factors deserve more extended treatment than they have 
so far received. The first of these is the all-or-nothing logic built into 
African Americans’ distinctive triangular relationship with white em- 
ployers and the white-dominated labor movement during the war and 
interwar years. Hired by workplace masters who viewed them as an 
inferior workforce valuable chiefly as a cheap, non-/anti-union reserve 
black workers in “the Yards” enjoyed distinctly small space for choos- 
ing sides during recurrent packinghouse labor conflicts. Since managers 
were less tolerant of black resistance than protests by white workers and 
were likely to fire large numbers of blacks in response to the perceived 
union militancy of even a few African American workers, black workers 
felt distinctly compelled to choose either united outward “company loy- 
alty” or united militancy to secure victory for a strong union that would 
protect their job rights against employer retaliation. 

Second, there was an ethno-cultural dimension to black labor mili- 
tancy in the interwar years. African American culture, community, and 
consciousness positively informed and encouraged an especially mili- 
tant and idealistic brand of black trade unionism in Chicago’s 
Depression-era stockyards. Once they chose unionism, many black pack- 
inghouse workers were more militant and effective as trade-unionists 
partly because of what they brought on to the shop-floor and into the 
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union hall from their distinctive and race-conscious culture and commu- 
nity. The PWOC in Chicago awakened to, and connected with, elements 
of black workers’ historical experience, culture, and consciousness that 
provided special advantages to the CIO cause at the same time that 
black workers woke up to the logic of industrial unionism. 

The second part of this supplemental explanation builds on a recent 
academic literature that has begun to challenge the once conventional 
wisdom that African Americans’ culture and community inevitably ori- 
ented black workers away from the labor movement. This scholarship 
highlights black cultural and political attributes that positively informed 
black worker resistance in the CIO era and discovers previously hidden 
dynamics of black working-class culture. Thanks especially to the writ- 
ings of Robin D.G. Kelley, it shows how trade unionism was one of 
several interrelated weapons —including open organizational resistance 
and more informal, “sub-political” tactics like feigning illness, employee 
theft, slowdowns, and even sabotage—that black workers employed in a 
many-sided struggle against racism.!> 

This new literature on black worker resistance and CIO militancy has 
focused mainly on the Jim Crow South, where timeworn structures of 
legal segregation, black disenfranchisement, and open racial terrorism 
make the multi-faceted cultural, political, and sub-political dimensions 
of black labor experience obvious to historians. There has been little 
effort to examine the distinctive cultural and political dimensions of 
black CIO activism in the not-so racially “free” North, where more 
subtle but nonetheless pervasive patterns of racial discrimination helped 
ensure that the story of northern black labor was no less intertwined 
with the development of African Americans’ racially distinctive cultural 
and political experience and consciousness than in the South. As part of 
a broader effort to show how African Americans’ unique ethnic experi- 
ence contributed to the labor movement—the same is widely recognized 
by historians when it comes to white workers of diverse European an- 
cestry—this article seeks to redress some of that regional gap in the new 
historiography of black labor while deepening our understanding of the 
emergence of mass production unionism. 


“STRIKE INSURANCE”: THE MAKING OF A 
BLACK WORKFORCE 


Between 1915 and 1918, Chicago’s packinghouse employers increased 
their number of black workers from 1100 (less than 5 percent of the 
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total stockyards workforce) to more than 10,000 (roughly 20 percent). 
Most members of this large new black workforce were recent arrivals 
from the Deep South, participants in an historic black movement from 
the farms and plantations of the ex-Slave states to the factories and 
cities of the North. Laid-off in large numbers during the recession of 
early 1921, black workers were re-hired en masse to break the national 
meatpacking strike of 1921-1922, and for the rest of the 1920s they 
made up roughly 30 percent of the “Yards’” workforce. '® 

Claims by leading Chicago packinghouse employers of a special be- 
nevolent concern for their new black workforce did not square with 
numerous racist personnel practices in the stockyards during and after 
World War I.'’ Even so, the “yards” nonetheless stood as relative is- 
lands of opportunity and security in a local labor market sea of exclu- 
sion and oppression. Many of Chicago’s industrial employers either 
refused to hire any black laborers or employed only a token number. 
Thus, the packers by 1920 employed more than half of the city’s black 
industrial workers. !® 

Most Chicago industrialists employed blacks exclusively in the low- 
est paid, least secure, and most disagreeable jobs. The packers were 
somewhat different. Black packinghouse workers were disproportion- 
ately lumped in the stockyards’ dirtiest, wettest, and worst-paid jobs and 
departments. They were effectively banned from certain favored and 
publicly sensitive tasks and work rooms (particularly those where white 
plant visitors on company-sponsored tours complained about “colored” 
hands touching finished edible products). Few if any blacks worked in 
the “auxiliary” packinghouse crafts (as carpenters, steam fitters, and 
electricians, etc.) or as foremen. Still, blacks took an unusual number 
and share of middling and prized semiskilled and even skilled “produc- 
tion” jobs in the stockyards. They worked in knife positions on the 
all-important killing and cutting floors, the historical centers of knife 
skill, shop-floor militancy, and rank-and-file “workplace bargaining 
power” in meatpacking. 

These mostly unskilled, notoriously difficult, unpleasant, and exhaust- 
ing work departments may have been as much as 90 percent black in the 
1930s, according to one union estimate. There blacks entered the 
industry’s “knife aristocracy,” working as cattle-splitters, “floormen,” 
“rumpers,” “ham-facers,” and in other simultaneously rugged and delli- 
cate jobs vital to the packers’ feverish pursuit of “uninterrupted produc- 
tion.” By 1930, Chicago’s packinghouses employed roughly 2000 black 
butchers, making the stockyards a leading provider of relatively 
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good-paying industrial jobs for black Chicagoans. Alongside their con- 
siderable, even disproportionate presence in the anti-union “employee 
representation plans” (“company unions” formed during and immedi- 
ately after World War I) of the big employers like Swift’s, Armour’s, 
and Wilson’ and their large numbers in the stockyards, their presence in 
semiskilled and skilled butcher positions meant that black packinghouse 
workers in the 1920s “feel more nearly on competitive equality with 
white workers than in any industry in the city.”!9 

Blacks owed their large-scale, strategic presence in the stockyards to 
the packers’ massive wartime manpower needs and to the meatpacking 
industry’s abundance of disagreeable (wet, filthy, exhausting, and gen- 
erally unpleasant) tasks that matched conventional racist notions of “Ne- 
gro work.” Also significant was the “divide and rule” calculation by 
packinghouse managers that blacks were peculiarly resistant to, and/or 
incapable of, joining the militant working-class movement that con- 
fronted American industrial employers during and after the war and that 
found a leading local expressions in Chicago’s Stockyards Labor Coun- 
cil (SYLC). 

It was with the SYLC in mind that Chicago packinghouse managers 
in the 1920s recalled how “big business in the stockyards” used “the 
black man” to “pull through” its wartime and postwar struggle with 
“dangerous” and “radical” immigrant labor. Packinghouse officials in- 
terviewed by the University of Chicago’s Alma Herbst in the mid-1920s 
criticized “colored” workers for supposed inherent “laziness” and “inef- 
ficiency,” but praised them for “loyalty and reliability during labor 
troubles.” The chief reason for employing blacks “cited by every [stock- 
yards] establishment,” Herbst found, “was fear of future strikes and 
attempts to unionize the butchers.” That fear helps explain Blacks’ ris- 
ing presence on the killing floors.2° Consistent with managerial reckon- 
ing, the wartime labor movement probably never recruited more than 15 
percent of the black workforce and blacks proved to be the packers’ 
most outwardly “loyal” workers in the 1920s.?! 


THE RACE-CONSCIOUS LOGIC AND LIMITS OF 
COMPANY LOYALTY 


A contemporary stereotype white employers and white workers shared 
portrayed black workers as tragic, docile victims of forces and actors 
beyond their comprehension and control. Those forces and actors in- 
cluded the legacy of southern paternalism, corporate racial paternalism, 
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and a northern black middle class that preached company loyalty to 
black migrants in return for corporate money. But, as recent historical 
literature shows, Chicago’s black packinghouse workers did not give the 
meatpacking firms outward company loyalty in the pre-CIO stockyards 
out of simple hopelessness or blind paternalization. 

Their loyalty was given conditionally and on the basis of rational, 
idealistic, and proud calculations reflecting the self-active impulses be- 
hind the Great Migration. They offered it because the admittedly racist 
packinghouse employers were—for reasons having little to do with their 
supposed benevolent concern for “colored” workers—telatively “kind” 
to black labor in terms of hiring and job placement. Black workers’ 
company loyalty was given also because the labor movement and 
white-ethnic working-class culture in and around the stockyards were 
more than just tinged by racism (the bloody Chicago race riot of 1919 
was a tragic lesson in the racial attitudes of many white workers) and 
because a Chicago packinghouse job provided a ticket out of oppressive 
southern racism and into the relative racial freedom and autonomy of 
the urban-industrial North. It reflected blacks’ practical, if perhaps some- 
what self-fulfilling, judgement that unions could not win in the stock- 
yards. Mediated by a proud race consciousness and a realistic calcula- 
tion of black self-interest, black company loyalty in the stockyards was 
contingent and reversible when and if—as occurred in the 1930s—the 
employers came to be seen as working against black interests, northern 
opportunities for “the race” collapsed, and a powerful and racially sensi- 
tive new unionism emerged.?¢ 

Not surprisingly, such loyalty came with real limits. Given the overall 
context of race relations 1n and around the pre-CIO Chicago stockyards, 
the most remarkable fact may be that, as historian James Barrett has 
shown, a considerable minority of black workers did support packing- 
house unions during and after the war. While these early black trade 
unionists were mostly atypical “northern [non-migrant] Negroes” with 
long experience in Chicago industry, they showed that black workers 
were capable of combining class- and race-consciousness in ways that 
anticipated the CIO era.”? 

The city’s black packinghouse workers in the non-union 1920s re- 
sisted exploitation and discrimination in the workplace in more infor- 
mal, subtle ways. They feigned stupidity. They exhibited an outward 
fatalism that supervisors called “lack of hope on the job.” They were 
often absent from work, according to managers and engaged in occa- 
sional work stoppages, particularly on the pivotal killing floors.24 Man- 
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agers and foremen chose to misinterpret (in the tradition of southern 
plantation overseers) this behavior as evidence of “natural” Black “lazi- 
ness,” unreliability, and inferiority. 

This partial biack “loyalty” was conditioned by packinghouse em- 
ployers’ racist/racialist evaluation of “colored” workers and their related 
tendency to view all black workers as an undifferentiated mass. As one 
Defender writer lectured black workers in 1923, “Negroes are employed 
by the bunch in certain industries, or they are kept out as a group.” 
Given managers’ notion—inherited from the South and supported in the 
“scientific” industrial eugenics of the time—of black labor as inherently 
“inefficient,” black workers especially depended for their relatively scarce 
job opportunities on managers’ perception of them as “strike insur- 
ance”— a uniformly loyal, non-union reserve of workers. Far less than 
their white counterparts could black workers risk the appearance of 
protest sentiment. “The Negro worker,” as NAACP official William 
Dean Pickens noted in 1923, “cannot afford to be neutral” in labor-capital 
conflicts. Since he more than his white counterpart burned employment 
bridges both for himself and other workers of his race through joining a 
union or strike, “he must be either for labor organization or against it.”2° 

The only sort of union worth joining by this logic would have to be 
one that was both committed to protecting black job rights and powerful 
enough to do so. If they were fortunate enough to find such an organiza- 
tion and then decided to join it, black workers would especially have to 
fight to guarantee labor victory. For black workers would pay a higher 
price for defeat than their white counterparts. Given what black workers 
and community leaders perceived, with some justice, as the weakness 
and racism of the labor movement and working class in and around the 
pre-CIO stockyards, the anti- or non-union choice became, for them the 
obvious one to make. 


“THESE GUYS WORKED TOGETHER”: 
EMPLOYER BETRAYAL AND INDUSTRIAL-UNIONIST 
ANTI-RACISM IN THE 1930S 


Racially discriminatory lay-offs in the Great Depression provided cru- 
cial background for a new merging of black packinghouse workers’ 
race-conscious self-activity with the multi-ethnic working-class cause. 
Between 1930 and 1940, packinghouse employers rewarded blacks’ his- 
torical “strike insurance” role by reducing the latter’s share of Chicago 
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packinghouse jobs from over 31 percent to just under 20 percent. “As 
unemployment sweeps the city,” the University of Chicago’s Alma Herbst 
noted in 1932, blacks found themselves “fighting for the unskilled stock- 
yards work which in Chicago has become traditionally ‘Negro.’” The 
“first [and most commonly] fired” in the 1930s stockyards, blacks were 
also the “last [re-] hired” when the economy showed signs of recovery. 
As black Armour sheep butcher Elmer Thomas told Betty Burke of the 
Federal Writers Project in 1939:76 


When they raise a gang—that’s a term they use in the Yards when there’s 
new men being hired—you can bet you won’t see any Negroes coming in. 
Like in 1933, they were hiring young [white] boys, raw kids, didn’t know 
a thing, but there was plenty of colored boys waiting for the same chance 
who never got it. [PWOC’s] Hank Johnson said the other night . . . there 
hadn’t been a Negro hired in Armour’s 1n seven years. He knows what 
he’s talking about. 


The “weeding out” of black labor during the Great Depression gave 
black workers a chilling experience in the historical fruits of company 
loyalty. Its lessons were not lost on black community leaders, who 
dropped both much of their traditional public expressions of apprecia- 
tion for the packers’ supposed corporate racial paternalism and their 
aversion to trade unionism. The Chicago Defender stopped recommend- 
ing that southern blacks come North. No longer were jobs in the city’s 
steel mills, packinghouses, and Pullman Palace Car shops touted by 
Chicago’s black middle-class as tickets to the Land of Freedom.?’ 

Still, blacks in the stockyards would not likely have shed their histori- 
cal tendency to side with not-so benevolent white capital over labor 
without the formation of a union remarkable in the sincerity and depth 
of its commitment to racial justice and to black workers. Perhaps no- 
where in northern industry was the black civil rights dimension of the 
early CIO more evident than in Chicago’s stockyards. Chicago PWOC 
activists used the threat of work stoppages on the killing floors—a re- 
current and effective PWOC tactic—to end the practice by managers of 
starring the black workers’ time cards in the Armour and Swift plants. 
They opposed what they denounced as the packers’ “lily white” 
job-ceiling, threatened to expel white union members who voiced racist 
sentiments, and anticipated modern affirmative action when they won 
from Swift & Company an early (Fall of 1937) agreement to hire blacks 
“according to their proportion in Chicago’s population.” They encour- 
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aged blacks to take an unlimited share of union offices, so that blacks 
held nine of fifteen Chicago PWOC local union presidencies by 1939. 
They encouraged white workers to accept black shop-stewards as their 
shop-floor grievance representatives in the face of racial shaming by 
white foremen and managers—an Irish-American Swift’s divisional su- 
perintendent asked one Polish-American worker, “do you mean to say 
you want this [Black] man to represent you? What’s the matter with you 
and men like you—can’t you take care of your own affairs? PWOC 
activists also criticized the absence of blacks in city transit jobs and 
major league baseball, collected signatures in black churches against the 
southern poll-tax, sponsored interracial social gatherings in a period 
when “mixed” interaction was nearly taboo, and threatened union boy- 
cotts against taverns and restaurants denying service to blacks. The PWOC 
even demonstrated outside a white-ethnic South Side Catholic church 
(St. Agnes) where black Armour workers attending the wedding of a 
Polish-American co-worker had been harassed by racist parishioners.?8 

Leading union official ‘Hank’ Johnson contributed to the PWOC’s 
success with Black workers. The eloquent, barrel-chested “Negro orator 
of the Yards” devastated timeworn white stereotypes of blacks as “poor 
trade unionists,” excited the black rank-and-file for the CIO cause, and 
helped legitimize that cause in the black community. Borrowed from the 
CIO’s Steelworkers’ Organizing Committee for the packinghouse cam- 
paign, Johnson was a Communist party member, the veteran of two race 
riots, and the son of a proud, race-conscious member of the radical 
Industrial Workers of the World. His writings in the PWOC’s newspa- 
per coolly analyzed the union’s problems and possibilities. His lunch-hour 
speeches in the packinghouse district brilliantly ridiculed the packers 
and preached interracial working-class solidarity.?? It is an indication of 
the union’s commitment to racial equality that Johnson handled negotia- 
tions between the legendary Union Stockyards Transit Company (the 
oldest establishment in the Yards) and mostly Irish-American livestock 
handlers when the latter struck in the fall of 1938. Irish Americans had 
been blacks’ most dangerous and persistent antagonists through decades 
of racial tension on the rugged South Side.*° 

By numerous contemporary accounts, some perhaps exaggerated in 
their praise, the PWOC achieved notable success in breaking down ra- 
cial divisions within the packinghouse workforce. Recalling earlier ra- 
cial tensions in and around the stockyards, Elmer Thomas told Betty 
Burke that “with the CIO in, that’s all like a bad dream gone... this 
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time the white men are with us.” He cited the case of an Irish-American 
worker who amazed racist Armour officials by vouching for a black 
worker seeking a loan from the company credit union, telling one man- 
ager that “that Black boy’s my friend. He works with me. He’s a union 
brother... and I’m with the union too.”?! According to the Chicago 
Defender, a longstanding and vociferous critic of racism in Chicago 
unions and neighborhoods, in the fall of 1939, the PWOC’s “fight to 
abolish racial terror and discrimination” even transformed race relations 
in the legendary, racist, white-ethnic “Back-of-the- Yards” neighborhood 
(directly adjacent to the packinghouse district), where “No Negro better 
show his face west of Ashland Avenue” had been a community slogan 
since at least the 1919 Chicago race riots: 


Today, because the PWOC planted the seed of unity in the stony soils of 
Packingtown, Negroes walk freely and safely. Any public place which 
refused them service would be quickly put out of business by a boycott of 
white union members. On the very streets where danger once lurked for 
Negroes, colored men stop for long chats about baseball with Polish or 
Irish workers. 


Oscar Hutton even found that the PWOC’s biracial influence filtered 
down to Back-of-the-Yards children, who stopped “shouting derisive 
statements” at blacks walking to and from the packinghouses.* 

The PWOC’s advanced interracialism reflected the practical necessity 
of organizing the largely black killing floors in the face of a strong 
legacy of black strikebreaking in meatpacking. So powerful was the 
combination of necessity and legacy that, as one PWOC activist told 
Hutton, “the whites [would] not join until they saw what the Negroes 
were going to do.” The union “faced the task of securing the support of 
colored workers before organization could get under way.”>? 

At the same time, the CIO packinghouse union tapped an underlying 
biracial solidarity—an interracial shop-floor “fraternity” by the recollec- 
tions of a leading black Chicago Swift’s CIO activist. That “fraternity” 
was rooted in years of shared shop-floor experience that resulted from 
managers’ introducing “colored” labor into most work departments dur- 
ing World War I and the 1920s. Alma Herbst’s description of tasks and 
wages In one section of a meatpacking establishment’s hog-killing de- 
partment suggests a significantly color-blind routine in a notoriously 
disagreeable and de-personalizing workplace milieu during the interwar 
years:34 
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A Negro man, who removes the head and cuts out the tongue, receives 50 
cents an hour. The head is skinned by a white man who receives 49 cents 
an hour. The same rate is paid for chiseling heads and templing them, 
making snouts, cutting off lips, cutting out cheeks, trimming and skinning 
the sterilized heads. The first four jobs are held by Negro men; a white 
man and a Negro cut out the cheeks, and the remaining jobs are per- 
formed by white men. Negro men in this same groups cut out eyelids, 
split heads, grind and chop off the nostril, and grind out the teeth .. . two 
white men receive 42 cents for pulling snouts and cutting ear-drums... . 
The workers stand on brick floors with their backs against the wall, while 
a line of hogs moves steadily not six feet distant. The light is artificial. 
Both the material and the surroundings are excessively damp. 


Reinforced by the shared traumas of the Great Depression and the re- 
lated biracial appeal of the New Deal Democratic party, black and white 
industrial workers found such workplace arrangements helped create 
common interracial ground which redounded to the benefit of the CIO. 
“We never had an incident,” recalled leading PWOC militant Herbert 
March, “because of the Poles being mad at Blacks coming to union 
meetings.” There existed a “certain relationship” between black and 
white-ethnic workers that “just made sense... these guys worked to- 
gether.”>° 

Last but not least, PWOC’s aggressive interracialism reflected a sig- 
nificant Leftist presence in Chicago’s Black Belt and in the CIO pack- 
inghouse union. The Communist party’s (CP) black civil nights and 
relief activism on Chicago’s South Side during the early 1930s ener- 
gized a number of black workers who later became leading PWOC 
members, providing them important lessons in direct action techniques 
and the possibilities for interracial protest.>° Later in the decade, the CP 
placed activists on the executive board of each major Chicago PWOC 
local. It claimed the stockyards’ two leading activists (‘Hank’ Johnson 
and Herbert March) and had what leading party and union militant 
Herbert March (a pre-CIO veteran of CP civil rights/anti-lynching cam- 
paigns in the Southwest and the Chicago PWOC’s only open party 
member) recalls as “several hundred” members in the Chicago stock- 
yards of the late 1930s.3’ Its members in the PWOC embraced the idea 
of racial equality as both a practical organizing tool and a core principle 
of political belief. Placing special emphasis on working-class racial di- 
visions as explanation for past labor defeats in meatpacking and other 
leading industries, they worked with a “religious” and “crusading” zeal 
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to keep the notion of, and necessity for racial equality “constantly be- 
fore the membership.’”*® 

The party’s presence in the PWOC in Chicago may have partly re- 
sulted from blacks’ still large and strategic presence in the city’s 
meatpacking industry. While earlier generations of stockyards militants 
had not uncommonly referred to “colored” workers as “ignorant,” “hope- 
less,” and “docile,” some 1930s Communists thought in romantic terms 
of a black Proletarian “vanguard.” As early as the late 1920s, the origi- 
nal wartime Stockyards Labor Council (SYLC) leader turned top CP 
official and presidential candidate William Z. Foster claimed that “dou- 
bly” exploited black workers could provide an especially militant, possi- 
bly radical segment of the American working-class: 


They are a tremendous source of potential revolutionary strength and 
vigor. They have a double oppression as workers and Negroes to fill them 
with fighting spirit and resentment against capitalism. It has been one of 
the most serious errors of the left wing to underestimate and to neglect the 
development of this great proletarian fighting force. 


Foster maintained a special influence with Communist Chicago pack- 
inghouse activists for whom “the Black worker was this country’s Achil- 
les heel” [emphasis added}? 


ALL OR NOTHING AND FIGHT OVER FLIGHT 


Yet more than discriminatory lay-offs, an increasingly long-term shared 
workplace experience (for lay-off survivors) with white workers, and 
Left-led union interracialism created black workers’ special militancy in 
the 1930s Chicago stockyards. The logic behind that militancy was both 
more “internal” to the distinctive experience and consciousness of black 
workers and more curiously continuous with their previous outward 
company loyalty. In a 1970 interview, former Armour’s PWOC shop- 
steward Sophie Koscilowski retrospectively speculated that the particu- 
larly subordinate, declining workplace position of blacks’ made them 
more “courageous . .. maybe because they felt they didn’t have much to 
lose.”40 

African American workers’ distinctive, precarious position in the pack- 
inghouses encouraged militancy in a different way. Given traditional 
labeling of them as inferior workers useful mainly as inexpensive “strike 
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insurance,” black workers in the stockyards had previously felt espe- 
cially pressured to adopt an outwardly deferential attitude toward their 
employers. Once they burned the increasingly frayed paternalist bridge 
through participation in the CIO, their stake in the success of the PWOC— 
sworn as it was to specially defend black job interests—was especially 
great. They less than white workers could afford to embrace the CIO 
cause in a lukewarm way. Their “all-or-nothing” position became a 
weapon for the PWOC, helping explain why some black packinghouse 
workers made particularly sudden, dramatic shifts from outward com- 
pany loyalty to militant union allegiance.*! 

This “all-or-nothing” logic complemented a “fight over flight” logic 
to black militancy. Given widespread racial discrimination in 1930s 
layoffs, black packinghouse workers were especially restricted in their 
ability to escape worsening Depression-era packinghouse job conditions 
(accelerated work speed, rising foreman abuse, and reduced wages, for 
example). Given their inability to find other work, black packinghouse 
workers, even more than white workers in the 1930s, seeking to im- 
prove their working conditions had to do so through action in their 
current workplace.* 


DOWN ON THE KILLING FLOOR: 
BLACK WORKPLACE RESOURCES 


The new black militancy reflected black workers’ sense of power and 
pride as well as their feelings of betrayal, desperation, and entrapment. 
Relatively unburdened by the sometimes disabling memory of previous 
crushing union defeats that haunted many older white workers,* blacks 
in the stockyards brought some distinct advantages to the CIO cause. 
Their persistent, even deepening position “down on the killing floors”— 
in the industry’s historical strongholds of technically irreplaceable knife 
skill, working-class shop-floor “manliness,” and workplace bargaining 
power—had given rise to a number of “natural” black shop-floor “lead- 
ers” even before the rise of the biracial PWOC. It was on the “kill and 
cut,” where legendarily rugged packinghouse workers were least “timid” 
and where workers could most effectively protest the employers’ driv- 
ing work regime (by damaging materials and “bottlenecking” the labor 
process), that packinghouse unionism’s leading organic shop-floor re- 
sisters had always emerged. 

Early black PWOC worker-activists and local union presidents 
Jefferson Beckley (from Armour’s), Phillip Weightman (Swift’s), Ken 
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Collins (Wilson’s), Samuel Clemens, Pete Brown, and Jesse Vaughn 
(the last three headed PWOC locals in a handful of independent, 
medium-sized porkpacking plants known as the “little six”) hardly re- 
ceived their first introduction to the “long tradition of [work] stoppages” 
on the killing floors from Communist and other PWOC activists. They 
learned about and internalized the game of rank-and-file shop-floor re- 
sistance on the “kill and cut” before the rise of the CIO. They built on 
this experience to develop the tactic of undertaking “quickie” job ac- 
tions, leaving valuable, highly perishable materials to waste and stop- 
ping the “endless chain” of packinghouse work until grievances found 
resolution. They helped make Chicago’s killing floors in the late 1930s 
into turbulent hotbeds of direct workplace action on behalf of union 
recognition, racial justice, and a new measure of rank-and-file work 
control, creating what Armour managers considered a “chaotic” shop-floor 
environment.*4 

Some black PWOC pioneers brought to the CIO cause prior organiza- 
tional skills related to their shop-floor status and skill. Brown and Vaughn 
had headed locals of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men (the PWOC’s AFL rival) prior to the PWOC’s formation, suggest- 
ing pre-CIO origins to the special black militancy and biracialism of the 
industrial workers’ movement in the 1930s stockyards.*° Phillip Weight- 
man had been a rank-and-file leader in Swift & Company’s anti-union 
system of welfare-capitalism. A highly skilled hog-butcher with a his- 
tory of engaging in informal killing-floor job actions and getting griev- 
ances settled through personal discussion with supervisors, Weightman 
managed the welfarist Swift company’s all-black “Swift Premiums” base- 
ball team in the mid-1930s and possessed considerable influence with 
managers. After his days as a self-described “Swift-oriented company 
man” ended in 1938, when he failed to secure the re-hiring of a white 
co-worker who he felt had been wrongly fired and read the National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act (concluding that the new legislation gave 
industrial unionism substantive legal backing in the stockyards), 
Weightman’s formidable shop-floor presence became a key weapon for 
the fledgling CIO local at the Chicago Swift’s plant.*® 


“THE NEGRO IS MOST ARTICULATE”: 
BLACK CULTURAL RESOURCES 


The facts that the special black militancy noted by contemporary 
observers of the late 1930s stockyards was not limited to male workers 
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and that blacks played leading roles in city unionization drives outside 
the stockyards suggests that part of the explanation for special black 
militancy in the stockyards lay in black experience and culture beyond 
shop-floor and union. Women held few if any strategic knife positions 
on the killing floors and none of the highly skilled knife jobs. They 
maintained little presence in pre-CIO unions and employee representa- 
tion plans. And there was no other industry in interwar Chicago where 
blacks attained strategic workplace positions remotely parallel to that 
reached by black workers in meatpacking.*’ 

Black culture directly complemented workplace and labor-market mili- 
tancy in Chicago’s stockyards. A PWOC leader reported that blacks’ 
facility with the English language gave them an edge over workers of 
Eastern European ancestry in playing leadership roles within the union. 
“The Negro,” the PWOC activist told Cayton, “is best informed on 
union procedure and is most articulate. The foreign groups understand 
but aren’t articulate because of language difficulties.”48 African Ameri- 
cans’ rich and highly expressive culture of song, aggressive public speak- 
ing, and preaching*? merged well with a CIO “movement culture,” which 
challenged workers to transcend their private fears by engaging in dra- 
matic public actions and demonstrations.*° 


Education as the Path 


The black community’s distinctive emphasis on education as a path to 
personal and “race” advancement?! also played a significant role in 
blacks’ union leadership. Black Belt residents exhibited higher rates of 
elementary and high school attendance and graduation than inhabitants 
of the predominantly Polish and Lithuanian Back-of-the-Yards.>2 Ac- 
cording to leading Chicago industrial employers in 1926, educational 
attainments enabled black workers to play a leading role in company- 
sponsored employee representation plans during the 1920s.>3 Black work- 
ers articulated PWOC demands to supervisors and management and 
performed key PWOC tasks such as handling grievances with manage- 
ment, writing union shop-papers, and speaking to fellow workers about 
the benefits of organization. 

Leading PWOC activist Herbert March remembered that black Armour 
workers who possessed college and professional degrees became some 
of the local’s most effective, articulate union leaders. March’s recollec- 
tion suggests a curious way in which black educational attainments 
interacted with the racial inequities of Chicago’s professional and cleri- 
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cal job market to deepen the logic of blacks’ ascendance to positions of 
leadership within the union. A disproportionate number of highly edu- 
cated black Chicagoans could not find employment matching their quali- 
fications. Blacks with college and even graduate degrees worked as 
Pullman porters, rail-station “red caps,” hotel bellhops, and stockyard 
laborers. These remarkable, not-so “rank-and-file” black workers had 
special talents for which they found no outlet in the operations of a 
discriminatory economic system. For some of these highly educated 
black workers, the distinctly anti-racist PWOC provided a logical outlet.*4 

They did so proudly, with little of the debilitating shame that is com- 
monly associated with employment below one’s qualifications. As a 
black Chicago physician told Cayton and Drake, “social position doesn’t 
depend on the kind of work you do. There are a lot of my fraternity 
brothers who ‘went on the road’ [worked as Pullman Porters or dining-car 
waiters] after they got out of school. And there are plenty of [black] 
fellows with university degrees working in the big hotels.” This remark 
highlighted what Cayton and Drake found to be “a peculiarity of the 
Negro social-status scale in America: a heavier weighting of education 
than of occupation. With a very narrow occupational spread, education 
is used to mark off social divisions within the same general occupational 
level.””>° This reflected the black community’s broad understanding that 
the northern job market was unfairly stacked against even highly edu- 
cated blacks and that community’s focus on education as a source of 
status in and of itself. 


Working-class Preachers 


Differences in black and white working-class religious practice on 
Chicago’s South Side also contributed to black leadership in the CIO 
packinghouse union. It would hardly be accurate to describe the domi- 
nant religious institution in white packinghouse workers’ lives, the Catho- 
lic church, as opposed to the union cause in the twentieth-century Chi- 
cago stockyards. Historians of Chicago’s heavily researched white-ethnic 
Back-of-the-Yards neighborhood have shown how Catholic pastors sup- 
ported Saul Alinksy’s famous Back-of-the-Yards Neighborhood Coun- 
cil (formed in 1939), which in turn offered vital support to the CIO. 
Ethnic pastors supported the SYLC during World War I and walked 
picket lines during the national meatpacking strike of 1946. At a pivotal 
moment in PWOC’s struggle for a contract with Armour’s in 1939, the 
PWOC received crucial support from liberal Chicago Bishop Bernard Sheil.>® 
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It is significant, however, that, as Harold Preece found, twenty of the 
Chicago Armour CIO local’s fifty black shop-stewards in the fall of 
1939 were “storefront preachers.”°’ While an often-conservative, full-time 
clergy (initially very suspicious of the PWOC’s Communist connec- 
tions*®) exercised relatively authoritarian rule over a handful of large, 
ornate, and highly formal Catholic parishes in the white-ethnic 
Back-of-the-Yards, the most ubiquitous religious institution in the Black 
Belt was the often bare bones storefront church. St. Clair Drake identi- 
fied 338 such churches in Chicago’s Depression-era black community. 
According to Drake and Cayton: 


Of Bronzeville’s nearly 500 religious congregations, only one in five 
worships in a regular church edifice. The remainder praise the Lord in 
vacant stores and in houses, abandoned theaters, remodeled garages, and 
halls. These small churches tend to be concentrated on rundown, low-rent 
business streets and in generally undesirable residential areas. One street 
alone has 90 to a three-mile stretch, or 1.9 per block. There members tend 
to be drawn from areas relatively close to the church. On the whole they 
show visible evidence of low social status—illiterate scrawls for bulletin 
boards, tasteless ornamentation, untrained ministers, a low-income mem- 
bership, “shouting” worshipers. The members have often drifted away 
from larger churches. 


Usually run by a weekday wage-earner who “felt the call to minis- 
try,” the commonly Pentecostal or Baptist storefronts served as “decid- 
edly lower class churches” that permitted “the widest range of personal 
expression.” Unlike their white counterparts in the larger Catholic par- 
ishes, storefront preachers lacked formal theological training and preached 
the CIO cause on the basis partly of their ongoing experiences on filthy 
and dangerous packinghouse shop-floors. Their qualifications lay in their 
abilities to entertain and awe congregations with dramatic bible-laden 
oratory, to maintain threadbare storefront finances, and to recruit new 
parishioners. The large number of would-be preachers competing for 
followers among a mostly impoverished and skeptical black population 
during the 1930s put special premiums on these abilities. 

Cayton and Drake encountered a successful South Side preacher who 
used savings from his wages in the packinghouses to purchase a small 
apartment building. This storefront minister rented out the upstairs, turned 
the downstairs into a church, erected a loudspeaker, and received assis- 
tance from his wife in canvassing surrounding blocks for members. If he 
was like most of the more popular storefront preachers, he treated pa- 
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rishioners to a showy display of Fundamentalist theology painting stark 
portraits of a strict and judgmental God “who gave his only begotten 
son to save a sin-sick world.” Storefront sermons included “diatribes 
against card-playing and dancing, attendance at movies and baseball 
games on Sunday and ‘putting the world before Christ.’” They preached 
“justification by faith, declaring that a man is not saved because he is 
good, but will act good because he’s saved.” They were commonly 
punctuated and interrupted by parishioners, who encouraged their minis- 
ter to “preach it” and “tell it like it is.” 

Those interruptions fit the storefront’s distinctly egalitarian code. “The 
poorest man in the church,” one storefront member told Cayton and 
Drake, “is just as big as the richest.” Proclaiming the equality of all men 
in their common judgement by a stem and leveling Lord, storefront 
theology hardly justified the deep inequalities of class and race in 1930s 
Chicago. At the same time, storefront members expressed their desires 
for associating with people of like (lower-class) status and for being 
heard and known within their congregation regardless of their wealth 
and status. As one storefront parishioner told Cayton and Drake, “you 
have to go to one of the large churches early on Sunday to get a seat, 
you have to be dressed in a style or you feel out of place, and there is 
not as much friendship in large church as in one of these store-fronts. In 
a big church the preacher don’t know you unless you make big dona- 
tions or you are an officer of some kind. With my church it 1s different. 
We are more like churches in the South—everybody is recognized.””>? 

Including at least one PWOC local union president (“Reverend Lee” 
of the “Levi Casings” plant®), black packinghouse worker-preachers 
brought spiritual zeal, egalitarian sentiments, and useful organizational, 
rhetorical, and leadership skills to the CIO cause. Like the CIO packing- 
house union, the small churches run by storefront preachers were volun- 
tary associations that depended on contributions from lower-class pa- 
rishioners, democratic participation, and rank-and-file leadership. Also 
like the PWOC, they depended on the charisma of “natural leaders” 
within the working-class black community and on personal contact be- 
tween those leaders and the more ordinary rank-and-file.®! 
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“MIDDLE CLASS” ASSOCIATIONS 


The storefront church was not the only institution of black Chicago 
community life that provided skills, contacts, and ideas that likely in- 
formed black CIO militancy in the stockyards. Among other organiza- 
tions that made up black Chicago’s “intricate and complex web of vol- 
untary associations” during the 1930s were the community’s large num- 
ber of more outwardly “middle-class” churches, fraternal lodges, and 
recreational (athletic, musical, dance, card-playing, and theatrical) clubs. 
Along with the community’s leading civic institutions—the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the Chicago 
Urban League—these organizations provided numerous opportunities 
for the development of the sort of leadership that unions required. While 
such organizations generally emphasized middle-class “respectability,” 
distinguishing themselves from the world of the black lower class, they 
were open to packinghouse laborers who exhibited what their leaders 
called “correct behavior” and a “proper respect for getting ahead.’ 

Also significant in influencing and sustaining black labor militancy 
was the Chicago Defender. Purchased by at least 40,000 black belt 
residents each week and widely discussed throughout black Chicago, 
the middle-class Defender was militantly dedicated to editor Robert 
Abbot’s ideal of “complete equality of Negroes with white people.” 
Even with the onset of World War II, it refused to tone down its harsh 
criticism of American racism within and beyond Chicago, resisting gov- 
ernment officials’ pleas for unqualified support of the military effort. 
Once it came over to the side of industrial unionism, the stridently and 
relentlessly race-conscious Defender was a potent black cultural weapon 
in the CIO arsenal.” 


RACE CONSCIOUSNESS AS A CIO RESOURCE 


The one common theme and aspiration uniting the diverse organiza- 
tions that comprised black Chicago’s associational life in the 1930s was 
race consciousness—a fundamental and underlying concern with “ad- 
vancing the race” and solidarity between blacks of different position and 
status. That consciousness, reflected in black workers’ persistent ten- 
dency to refract the lessons of their industrial experience through the 
prism of race, had mainly worked against packinghouse unionism dur- 
ing previous organizing drives. It revealed a new capacity to support 
and energize labor militancy in the stockyards of the CIO era. 
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On the basis of interviews with hundreds of black Chicagoans during 
the 1930s, Cayton and Drake found that blacks’ inferior status and mi- 
nority position convinced African Americans of the futility of indi- 
vidualism and the necessity for group solidarity:© 


Although Negroes of all class levels stress individual initiative as a factor 
in “racial advancement,” they are keenly aware that as a separate subordi- 
nate group in American life, the dice are loaded against the individual. 
Everybody knows that “no matter how high a Negro gets, he’s still just a 
Negro.” Race consciousness breeds a demand for racial solidarity . . . they 
see their ultimate hope in presenting some sort of united front against the 
world. 


In Chicago as in the Jim Crow South, the African American community 
“placed,” in Robin D.G. Kelley’s words, “more emphasis on communal 
values and collective uplift than the prevailing . . . individualist ideology 
of the white ruling-classes.”©° Such thinking closely corresponded with 
the inherently anti-individualist cultural requirements of labor move- 
ments. Unions depend on the notion that the odds of marketplace capi- 
talism are stacked against (working-class) individuals and that working 
people must present a “united front” against employers and those who 
support the bosses.*’ Once divorced from the discredited strategy of 
company loyalty and linked to the union cause, this race consciousness 
isolated those in the black community who still wished to criticize par- 
ticipation in the labor movement and complemented the all-or-nothing 
logic of black trade unionism. 

Black race consciousness simultaneously informed black labor mili- 
tancy in a more individualistic fashion. In Cayton and Drake’s findings, 
black Chicagoans disproportionately denied access to the city’s better 
jobs and homes expressed “race pride” in compensatory ways, including 
leadership in civic organizations and other activities. “Race heroes” such 
as boxer Joe Louis and track-and-field star Jesse Owens “beat whites at 
their own game” and were “fearless in their approach to white people.” 
This rugged, race-conscious mentality found expression through black 
workers’ many dramatic confrontations with white foremen and manag- 
ers on the chronically turbulent killing floors. Race consciousness also 
encouraged black workers to take a primary role on the shop floor and 
in the labor movement. As Oscar Hutton found in 1939, Hank Johnson’s 
success in recruiting black packinghouse workers reflected his position 
“as a symbol of the New Negro in the trade union movement.”® 

Black workers’ historical race consciousness further helped make them 
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the best PWOC members by giving a double meaning to their activism. 
Hank Johnson spoke for many black PWOC members when he told the 
Chicago Defender in 1939 that:® 


The present conflict at Armour & Company is more than a battle between 
a corporation and a union. It is also another chapter in the long epic of the 
Negro people. The PWOC has not only protected workers in their rights 
as workers but in their rights as citizens [emphasis added]. Since the 
coming of the PWOC, Negroes entitled to promotion have a better chance 
of getting it because the union feels that every man has the nght to 
advance according to his ability, whatever of his color. 


In the stockyards as elsewhere, the unionization campaign of the 1930s 
represented a movement for democratic self-expression and civic inclu- 
sion for all industrial workers.’? But black packinghouse workers 
espeically perceived the PWOC as something more than a practical, 
economic struggle for “bread and butter.” They saw the CIO as part of 
an older, democratic freedom struggle for equal nghts. The point emerges 
strikingly from the comments of Jim Cole, an African American beef 
butcher who started working in the stockyards in 1919, the year of a 
bloody race riot on Chicago’s South Side. Twenty years later, Cole told 
Betty Burke:7! 


I don’t care if the union don’t do another lick of work raising our wages 
or settling our grievances about anything [emphasis added]. Ill always 
believe they done the greatest thing in the world getting everybody who 
works in the Yards together, and breaking up the hate and bad feelings 
that used to be held against the Negro. 


Nineteenth-century European workers’ struggle to wrest democratic, 
human rights from feudal and absolutist structures empowered them in 
their battles with employers.’* Similarly, many black workers in the 
stockyards viewed the PWOC cause as part of a related quest for race 
equality. Generations of class- and race-based exploitation—what Com- 
munist theoreticians and onetime stockyards activist William Z. Foster 
termed “double oppression’”—combined with the packers’ discrimina- 
tory workplace practices to ensure that black labor militancy in the 
stockyards expressed material self-interests as well as the more out- 
wardly idealistic quest for racial justice.’? 

Black workers’ race-conscious activity directly influenced the direc- 
tion of PWOC activism. The union’s racial policies reflected the role 
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played by black activists as well as the interracial strategies and beliefs 
of leading white militants. Since black militants entered the union early— 
“on the ground floor,” as Oscar Hutton put it—the PWOC’s black civil 
rights dimension reflected as well as attracted black worker-activists 
who made no distinctions between traditional union objectives and the 
more seemingly idealistic goal of racial justice.” 

In a suggestive historiographical essay published twenty years ago, 
leading American labor historian David Montgomery referred to the 
“simultaneous emergence of union, political, and race consciousness 
among Chicago’s black packinghouse workers” during the late 1930s.’ 
The process described here is better described as the potent merging of 
those workers’ historical race consciousness with an unprecedentedly 
strong union or class consciousness on their part. That consciousness 
expressed itself through a new black worker militancy that was largely 
continuous with previous mostly non-union, black labor strategies for 
attaining security and freedom in the northern industrial metropolis. 
Like the racist, divide-and-rule personnel tactics that the packers’ had 
used with anti-union success over previous decades, black workers’ ra- 
cially centered world view now revealed itself as a double-edged knife, 
capable of energizing class struggle and consciousness in the stock- 
yards. 

The packers’ racial divide-and-rule personnel practices backfired— 
one might even say boomeranged—in the late 1930s. The predomi- 
nantly black killing floors, whose racial composition reflected manag- 
ers’ historical calculation that “colored” workers provided the best in- 
surance policy against labor disruption in the Yards’ most pivotal work 
departments, became centers of direct workplace action in the name of 
industrial unionism. Incredulous Chicago packinghouse managers pre- 
dictably blamed radical “outside agitators” for the new interracial and 
black labor militancy in their workplace establishments.’ They were 
not entirely mistaken. Some leading activists in the Chicago PWOC, 
including leading militants Herbert March and Hank Johnson, were in 
fact Communists with origins outside the local industry. And, by all 
accounts (even that of the subsequently anti-Communist Phillip 
Weightman), Communists spearheaded the remarkable racial coopera- 
tion that made the PWOC attractive to black packinghouse workers and 
helped break through potent working-class racial divisions in meat- 
packing.” 

But equally significant in explaining the new black militancy were 
the deep racial inequities of the employers’ workplace regime (laid bare 
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by racially discriminatory firings in the 1930s), black workers’ long-term 
presence in strategic and often skilled jobs, the relative racial mixing of 
packinghouse work over the interwar years, and black workers’ distinc- 
tive cultural and community resources and consciousness. In linking 
their aspirations to the union cause on an unprecedented scale, Chicago’s 
black packinghouse workers showed like never before that class- and 
race-consciousness were neither inevitably nor absolutely opposed to 
one another. They also revealed that their own racially distinct experi- 
ence, culture, community, and consciousness provided special resources 
for, and contributions to, labor resistance. When they rejected traditional 
trade-union stereotypes of black workers as helpless, paternalized tools 
of the employer and inherently “poor trade unionists,” CIO activists in 
Chicago’s stockyards tapped and helped articulate but did not create this 
deeper, internal logic of black labor militancy. It is likely that a similar 
logic was at work in other settings where we are learning that black 
workers took a significant, even leading role in the industrial unioniza- 
tion efforts of the 1930s and 1940s. 
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